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JAPAN FACES THE FUTURE 


Basic Issues in Japan’s Foreign Policy 


The need for security necessitates collaboration with the West, despite 
neutralist sentiment and concern for the economic future. 


BY TATSUJI TAKEUCHI 


W' THE COMING INTO FoRCE of the treaty of 
San Francisco on April 28, 1952, Japan regained 
her independence and full sovereignty, which had been 
suspended for more than six and a half years of occu- 
pation. Freed from the various limitations imposed 
upon her during these years, she is now able to pursue 
an “independent” course in the formulation and execu- 
tion of her own foreign policies. It is the purpose of 
this brief paper to analyze, from a Japanese point of 
view, the more important aspects of the basic issues 
in the foreign policy of Japan at this time 

Throughout this analysis runs the all-important fact 
that Japan formulates and executes her policies under 
circumstances created in part as consequences of her 
total defeat and also in part by the global hostility 
between the United States and Russia in a bipolarized 
world. Japan of today is not the Japan of pre-1941 
days. She no longer is the power she once was; she 
does not carry the weight in the world balance of 
power she once did. She is now a second or third-rate 
power in both absolute and relative meanings of the 
term. 

The aims and purposes of Japanese foreign policy at 
this time are dominated by the critical fact of her re- 
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cent reemergence as a sovereign state. Hence, it is but 
natural that the immediate issues she is confronted 
with are those connected with, or arising out of, this 
fact—how to maintain and develop this recently re- 
gained independence and sovereignty, how to make 
the adjustments necessary to equip her to play a role 
in the family of free nations. There exists neither the 
will nor the desire to play anything like the positive or 
militant role she had prior to the outbreak of World 
War II. 

Moreover, the structure of the world body politic— 
within which frame of reference she now must guide 
the course of her own foreign policy—is so different 
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People Would Prefer Neutralism 


It may safely be stated that the overwhelming major- 


ity of the rank and file of the people would prefer a 
course of neutralism, tl is, not taking sides either 
or the free world They 


ft alone. They seem to be resigned 


with the Communist bloc 
simply want to be |e 
to the “inevitability” of war between the two opposing 
worlds and are anxious that they be left outside in such 
They have had enough of war; they tasted 
it till they are sick of it 
ings they actually experienced are still too vivid and 


a conthict 
The deprivations and suffer 


too direct to permit romantic ideas about war of any 
kind. This sentiment is particularly strong and wide 
spread among the young people and the intellectuals 
They seem to be persuaded that the next war will be 
between America and Russia, and not one by or for 
Japan——and they want none of it. By far the over- 
whelming majority of the people do want their goy- 
ernment to pursue a course which does not take sides 
with either of the two warring camps 

However, it seems equally true that a vast majority 
of the people are gradually becoming resigned to the 
as a matter of practical politics, a pol 
While the policy of 


complete neutralism in this troubled bipolarized world 


conviction that 
icy of neutralism is untenable 
is most desirable as an ideal, they are realistic enough 
to be resigned to a course which is other than neutral 
in view of the special geographic, not to mention th 
economic and strategic, conditions under which Japan 
is now placed. It was under the Yoshida administration 
that the series of negotiations took place which led to 
the signing of the San Francisco peace treaty and the 
bilateral security pact with the United States. The fact 
that, in the recent general elections of October 1, Yo 
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shida’s Liberal Party was returned to power with a 
working majority in the-lower house indicates the sup- 
port that the voters of the nation have given to the 
general course which the conservative Yoshida admin- 
istration has been pursuing to align Japan on the side 
of the free world. It seems safe to predict that the 
Japan of post-occupation days will continue to follow, 
at least for the immediate future, the course already 
steered, 

However, a note of caution should be sounded at 
this juncture. There is no warranting the view that 
Japan will follow in the immediate future the lead of 
the free world unconditionally and without mixed feel- 
ings. In fact, it would be more reasonable to expect 
that the road will be a rugged one, and that, more 
likely than not, there will be moments when move- 
ments counseling an opposite direction might gain con- 
siderable influence. We may inquire into the condi- 
tions and factors that constitute this background 

The peace treaty signed at San Francisco last year 
and the security pact that accompanied it envisaged 
the gradual rearmament of Japan. Many Japanese ac- 
cept the theory that the basic and overwhelming con- 
sideration that led the United States to push forward 
treaty negotiations with such vigor since the fall of 
1949 was to clear the ground for the rearmament of 
Japan. Thus she might be made to play the role of an 
important bastion of Western democracy in the Orient 
It was to strengthen the military and strategic potential 
of the island nation as the core of the Eastern front 
against militant Communism. In fact, it was primarily 
to make Japan militarily strong, and hence industrially 
viable, that the peace formula was adopted. Given this 
particular political context and policy, the rearming of 


Japan was a foregone conclusion. And as such the 
people have gradually come to resign themselves to the 
unavoidable, It is but natural, therefore, that if anyone 
seeks to find anything like a genuine enthusiasm for 
rearmament in Japan now, he is likely to be disap- 


pointed. 


Arguments Against Rearmament 

Among the more articulate elements of the popula- 
tion—by no means negligible minorities in urban areas, 
particularly among intellectuals, students, and labor 
groups—the feeling is very strong that rearmament of 
Japan at this time, of the extent and quality sufficient 
to give reasonable assurance of security, would be pos- 
sible only by a colossal sacrifice of social standards of 
living. They are frankly quite skeptical as to the whole 
purpose and aim of rearmament of Japan at this time 
and under the present circumstances 

They ask why we should rearm ourselves now, and 
for what purposes, and for whose benefit. They have 
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The San Francisco Peace Treaty comes into 
force today with the deposition of the ratifications 
by more than the required number of Allied Gov- 
ernments 

At long last we are free; we are independent, 
Japan now joins the family of nations as a sover- 
eign equal. 

I am grateful and gratified. Grateful to the 
Allied Powers, who have guided and helped us 
and given us a magnanimous peace unparalleled 
in history. Gratified at this happy fructification of 
our nation’s long and patient toil toward the con- 
summation of peace, let us march joyfully, cour- 
ageously and resolutely on the broad highway of 
peace and democracy. 

Unfortunately our horizon is darkened by the 
menace of communism which seeks to conquer 
the world through insidious propaganda and infil- 
tration and by force—by open, armed aggression. 
That is why for the protection of unarmed Japan 
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as well as for the common defense of the Pacific 
we have concluded a security pact with the United 
States, under which American land, sea and air 
forces, at our request, will be stationed within 
and about our territory. Obviously such an ar- 
rangement cannot be continued indefinitely. That 
is why we must undertake to build up a self-de- 
fense power of our own gradually according as 
circumstance and resources permit, and go a step 
further to defend world peace and freedom in col- 
laboration with other free nations. 

All free nations look upon us with new hopes 
and new expectations, These we cannot afford 
to betray. On this auspicious day of our recovery 
of independence, let us renew our will and deter- 
minatiton to store up our national strength, ele- 
vate our ethical standards, advance our culture 
and civilization, so that we may leave to posterity 
a proud record as the builders of a new Japan. 
Source: Contemporary Japan, vol. 1, no. 1-3, 1952 








the notion that the drive for rearmament originates 
from Washington, that it is the intention and purpose 
of the United States to make Japan a ready satellite 
to serve its own purposes. They point out that it is 
largely since the outbreak of the Korean crisis that the 
United States has become particularly eager to grant 
independence through the treaty formula, so that Jap- 
anese industrial and manpower resources might be mo- 
bilized in defence, not primarily of Japan, but of the 
United States. They fear that rearming now would 
only mean the creation of a cheap mercenary army for 
the United States. 

Moreover, they insist that the degree of rearmament 
Japan may be able to undertake now with limited 
economic and material resources will be absolutely 
meaningless in this age of atomic warfare. They are 
persuaded that to attempt to rearm Japan to an extent 
worth the name of rearmament would be a sure way 
to court economic and social disaster. Even if the people 
become psychologically prepared for it, the financial 
and economic resources of the country cannot stand the 
colossal burden which rearmament at this time must 
entail. 

As to the dangers to Japan’s security, those who are 
skeptical about the formula of rearmament are of the 
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opinion that the more realistic way out will be the 
choice of butter rather than that of guns, as Japan is 
in no position to have both butter and guns. Giving 
butter, according to this group, is a surer way than 
equipping the country with big guns. These people do 
not get very excited over the prospect of an aggression 
from outside, They are more concerned with internal 
social security. 

Among the opponents of a large-scale rearmament 
program at this time are those who do not see any 
clearcut moral choice between the objectives of Soviet 
Russia and those of the United States, in so far as they 
bear on Japanese life. They take the view that in the 
next global war, Japan would be a second Korea. 
Neither the United States nor Russia would be inter- 
ested in defending Japan as such; both are interested 
primarily in using Japan as a strategic outpost in the 
global hot war. Under the circumstances, to rearm now 
would not be contributing to the security of Japan but 
courting an attack from the Communist world. Why 
should Japan, on her own initiative, choose the road 
to invasion by allowing herself to be the strategic out- 
post of one of the contending camps? 

Still others are extremely skeptical about the ulti- 
mate loyalty of the United States. They ask how de- 
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pendable an ally the United States would be when the 
hour of crisis or showdown really arrived. There exists 
a somewhat widespread fear that the United States may 
have neither the will nor the staying power to hold 


two fronts, Europe and east Asia, at the sare time. The 


fecling is that, in the event of making a decision as to 


priorities, there see litt } ion as to which the 
suggested that it is not 
would be fighting the 


withdrawal of American 


United States would take. It is 
inconceivable that Japanese 
cover the 


rearguard battle to 
Because of the geographic lo- 


forces from the Orient 
cation and logistic limitations, it would perhaps be be- 
yond American resources to defend Japan to the last 
if the United States came to grips with Soviet Russia 
and Communist China at the same 
To be allied with the United States under such circum- 


time in the Orient 


stances would be to court suicide 
And there 


on grounds of the 
that for Japan to rearm would directly contravene the 


are others who oppose rearmament now 


present constitution. They insist 


basic tenets of the historic document which, above all 
else, incorporates the principles of peace, democracy, 


and no war. They argue further that rearmament now 


would open the door to the revival of militarism with 
all its familiar concomitants that once led Japan to war 


and to the verge of ruin. Having armaments, for in- 


stance, would raise anew the old question of supreme 


command. In whom, or in what organ of the state, 


should the power of supreme command of the nation’s 


armed forces be located? In the cabinet--so subject to 


the political temper of the day? Should it be placed in 


the hands of the Emyse ror agau This question of the 


historically vital power of supreme command of the 


nation’s ; es haunts the minds of the Japanese 


people 


There are a good many people who are genuinely ap- 


prehensive that if Japan is allowed, or forced, to have 


a large-scale armament now, it might be the death war 


rant for its democratic institutions. Forces of militarism 
and reaction in their old familiar fashion might again 
grip the nation’s fate. No one as yet has a concrete pro- 
gram that would secure substantial rearmament with- 


out threatening to undermine Japan's economic viabil- 


ity and its infant institutions of democracy 


Question of American Personnel in Japan 


Another set of issues or problems will stem from the 


recently concluded administrative agreement which im- 
plements the security pact signed at San Francisco in 
September 1951. Technical and administrative issues 
or problems, routine in character, or even those involv- 
ing administrative adjustment, may be worked out sa- 
tisfactorily, provided sufficient agreement in aims and 


mutual appreciation of the values between the parties 
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are obtainable. What portends ill is the difficulties 
judicial or technica] in their immediate bearing, but 
fundamentally political and psychological in their re- 
percussions—which may arise in connection with the 
provisions for jurisdiction over American personnel, mil- 
itary and civilian, residing in Japan. 

The danger is that the issues may assume propor- 
tions far outweighing others in their political conse- 
quences, and may get to such a point that they revive 
in the minds of the people the old unhappy memories 
of the days of “unequal treaties.” Anyone familiar with 
the history of unequal treaties in Japan will appreciate 
immediately what this may mean. Immediate attention 
should be given to this matter, in order to handle it 
with tact and sagacity in the interest of genuine under- 
standing and mutual interest. The potential harm such 
issues could do to American-Japanese relations cannot 
be over-emphasized. 

Foreign Policy and Economic Problems 

Another set of crucial problems confronting Japan 
now and for the foreseeable future relates to the coun- 
try’s economic viability. Whether the newly regained 
sovereignty and independence can be sustained for long 
depends heavily on whether Japan is able to secure a 
healthy economy. In fact, the entire question whether 
Japan may be able to maintain internal political stabil- 
ity and be assured of national security hinges on the 
problem of securing a stable economy in this bipolarized 
world. Political democracy in Japan would be a mean- 
ingless fiction unless sustained by economic viability. 
Here, the foreign policy of Japan grapples with an 
enormous and most difficult task. 

With an area half the size of the state of Texas, with 
a population more than ten times as great, and with 
no resources to speak of, Japan must depend for her 
economic stability upon a continuous flow of raw mater- 
ials and processed goods to and from Japan. The eco- 
nomic situation she faces today is intrinsically far dark- 
er than it was during the years following the Man- 
churian crisis. She has now lost her entire overseas 
empire. Her assets abroad are gone, her merchant mar- 
ine is gone, the assets and good will of her prewar days 
are practically gone. 

Can she revive the old trade? It would be naive to 
expect that the prosperous old days of exchanging man- 
ufactures for essential raw materials and foodstuffs are 
just around the corner. The obstacles to overcome are 
immensely greater in number and more difficult. Ja- 
pan is practically shut off from the China market, and 
this fact acts as a constant, irritating reminder that 
Japan is now allied with only one side of the world. 
The possibilities of reviving the flourishing 
trade with China are constantly before the minds of 
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In Japan we face a situation of extreme diffi- 
culty. The end of the war saw Japan's former 
great empire torn from her, its military machine 
dismantled, and its people, disillusioned by the 
former domination of the military, reluctant, even 
in their own defense, to see the re-creation of any 
sort of military machine. With the coming into 
force of the peace treaty and the disappearance of 
Occupation rights and duties the people of Japan 
would, for all practical purposes, have been left 
defenseless if some special measures had not been 
taken to meet this problem. 

Any consideration of the future of Japan must 
take into consideration its strategic situation and 
its relationship to the present power situation in 
Asia . . . it would be pleasant to ignore the ques- 
tion of power relationships and to consider only 
what would be wise and desirable from the moral, 
political, and economic viewpoints. Unfortunately, 
we cannot ignore the problem created by a change 
in the balance of power in the Far East any more 
than elsewhere in the world. An astute scholar 
has recently said that statesmen who profess not 
to believe in the “balance of power” are like 
scientists who do not believe in the law of gravity. 

So if we are to consider the future of Japan 
and our policy toward it as it emerges from a 
disastrous war and 6 years of occupation, we must 
consider the effect of the present power situation 
in Asia. This is particularly acute because of the 
completely unarmed position in which Japan 
finds itself off the coast of Asia where Com- 
munist aggression has been most active. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that the outbreak of this 
Communist aggression was at least partially due 
to the unarmed condition of Japan and the belief 
of the aggressors that domination of the Korean 
peninsula would make more easy the ultimate 





JAPAN'S SECURITY PROBLEM 


Extract from address by John M. Allison, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, July 1, 1952 


‘ 
domination of Japan with its great industrial base 
and industrially trained population 

In an effort to help in mecting this situation, 
the United States concluded with Japan a mutual 
security treaty providing for the retention in Ja- 
pan of American forces for the defense of Japan 
from external aggression. It was made clear to the 
Japanese Government and people that it was their 
choice as to whether or not they wished to con- 
tinue this association with the United States. It 
was not an easy choice for Japan. It is never easy 
for a proud and vigorous people to rely on others 
for their defense or to welcome into their country 
troops of an alien power. 

At some point Japan must decide in what man- 
ner she wishes to contribute to her own self-de- 
fense, but, until such time as this decision is made 
and means are found to implement it, the United 
States will have to carry the major burden of the 
defense provided for in the treaty which it is be- 
lieved will contribute to the true long-term good 
of both countries and the peace of the whole Pa- 
cific area, Whether this association will succeed, 
only time can tell. It will be most difficult for 
all. Not only is this an association between peoples 
who have recently been at war with each other 
but it is an association between peoples of different 
races, different cultures and backgrounds. If we 
can succeed, as we mean to do, in making this 
pact between a Western and an Asiatic country 
a real and living force for peace, on a basis of 
partnership and equality, we shall have done as 
much as any other single thing toward cutting the 
ground from under Communist propaganda, 
which only sees in such a relationship an effort 
by the West to reassert its domination over the 
East. 

Source: Department of State Bulletin, July 21, 1952 








businessmen, particularly of western Japan. Added to 
this is the tendency on the part of the victors in war to 
restrict Japanese competition in their own markets. All 
these factors make Japan’s trade problem even more 
difficult than before the war. And yet the economic 
health of Japan is critically dependent upon flourish- 
ing foreign trade. 

America’s refusal to extend political recognition to 
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the Communist regime at Peking—-and this state of 
affairs is likely to continue for the foreseeable future— 
has placed definite limits upon the amount as well 
as the direction of trade with the Asiatic continent. It 
is now politically impossible to follow the course of na- 
tural economic laws. The alternative market of south 
and southeast Asia, as so often suggested, does not 
seer to offer a satisfactory substitute for the loss of . 
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Election Endorsed Yoshida Policy 


Before concluding this very brief survey of 


the foreign pe lic ) pan, we 


mention of the re f the elections held on Octobe: 
The electi ed Yoshida’s Liberal Part 


though substantially reducing its nu 


should make 


1. 1952? 
to power again 


merical strength in the lower house. This is signifi 
in that, by and large, the majority of voters do endorse 
! j 


the general course of foreign policy the Yoshida ad 


namely, that Japan 


ministration has been followin 


is to walk with the free nations. It was the Yoshida 


Government which led the nati 


treaty of peace, granted bases to the United States, and 


edged Japan t 4 program of gradi ncreas 
I | | 
armament 


t i 


The fact that the Communists, who were mo 


against the Yoshida administration and who had ad 


vocated an outright repudiation of all the major pro 


grams of the Yoshida Government, failed to return any 


ndicates, for one thing, 


candidate to the parliament 


that the voters, by and large, repudiated the Com- 
munist program. On the other hand, the sharp gair 


{ 


registered in the Socialist vote indicates the popular 


acceptance of their appeal for no rearmament, and 


their insistence on the priority of butter over guns. It 
seems clear therefore that anything like a large-scale 
rearmament at this time n « rather unpopular and 
also that a proposal to amend the constitution, if put 


before the people for ratification now, would have little 


prospect of success 
While this brief survey mentions nothing of Japan's 
relations with Communist China or with Soviet Russia, 


it should by no means be taken that the people of 


complacent over the present arrangement 


Japan are 


General Ele« 


1 See Robert A. Scalapino, “Japan anc 
tions,” Far Eastern Survey, October 
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m to the San Francisco 


with these powers. In fact, they are most apprehensive 
lest their siding with the free world should worsen the 
already uncomfortably strained relations with the other 
side of the Iron Curtain. Located as she is just off the 
shores of the vast Asiatic continent, and sandwiched as 
she is between the two coicssal giant power blocs, it is 
absolutely impossible for the people of Japan to feel 
that “all is well with the world.” They are anxious to 
reestablish normal relations with these powers They 
are parti ularly anxious to come to some working ar- 
rangements with China in order to increase Japan’s 
bargaining power, as weil as for obvious economic and 
security reasons 
and Soviet Russia is most 
satisfactory. The painful acuteness of the feeling of in- 
security with which the overwhelming majority of the 
people of Japan look toward the Communist-dominated 
Asiatic continent cannot be compared with that of the 
people of America, separated by the vast expanse of 
the Pacific and armed with atom weapons. A feeling 
of utter helplessness and a sentiment of total resigna- 


rhe present situation between Japan 


uncomfortable and un- 


tion scem to pervade large sections of the general pub- 
lic in Japan at this time. This, in part, explains the 
general craving for neutralism so widely entertained 


among the naive laity in contemporary Japan 


"Security"’ and Practical Politics 

In summary, we might say that the issues of Japan’s 
foreign policy emanate from the problems of her se- 
curity. Possessing no arms for security purposes, the 
Japanese are unwilling and unable now to start rearma- 
ment on anything like a substantial scale. Japan’s for- 
eign policy will be concerned with problems of economic 
viability on which, after all, depends the whole question 
of whether the reforms and innovations introduced in 
Japan under the occupation may have a chance for 
survival. This, in turn, suggests that the problems of 
Japan’s foreign policy are now, in a far more definitive 
sense than ever before, dependent on factors beyond 
her borders, requiring her foreign policy to assume de- 
finitely global dimensions. 

Under the circumstances of today’s bipolarized world, 
despite the psychologically latent demand for a course 
of neutralism, the facts of practical politics dictate a 
policy of collaboration with the free world. Japan will, 
however, from time to time, give vent to this policy 
frustration in that at times her diplomatic orientation 
may show serious signs of variance with that of the 
West, particularly on matters touching her economic 
viability and trade orientation. It seems safe to predict, 
however, given the present course of world politics for 
some time to come, that the general direction of policy 
already taken will be followed, for the time being at 
least, with no deviation that may be called critical. 
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Japan's Foreign Trade Problems 


An economist sees few prospects in China, but many in underdeveloped 
lands—if aid continues and trade barriers are lowered. 


BY JEROME B. COHEN 


Mo" OBSERVERS agree that Japan's progress toward 

a self-supporting economy is based in large meas- 
ure upon her ability to generate and sell a sufficient 
volume of exports to pay for essential food and raw 
material imports. How far is Japan from this goal, 
and how much more trade is needed? 

Japan’s share of world trade fell from 5 percent of 
both exports and imports in 1937 to 2.5 percent of 
world imports and 1.8 percent of world exports in 1951 
In overall terms, Japan’s foreign trade in 1951, while 
substantially above 1949 and 1950 levels, was, never- 
theless, still less than one-half by volume of what it 
had been in the prewar period. Merely to restore the 
prewar volume would not constitute recovery, however, 
in the per capita terms that really matter, for Japan's 
population is now 20 percent larger 

How much trade does Japan need to regain real 

per capita prewar levels? In a speech before the Japan 
Society of New York recently, Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
3d declared: 
To meet these conditions will call for an expansion of Japan's 
commercial exports from the $1.4 billion level achieved in 
1951 to something like $5.5 billions. In other words, Japan 
will have to find normal trade outlets for some $4 billion of 
goods beyond those that she managed to supply in 1951 
This will not be easy. 

This seems too pessimistic. On the assumption that 
the population of Japan by the end of 1955 will total 
90 million, Japan will need (in real terms—constant 
1951 prices) $1.2 billion more of imports by 1955-56 
over present (1951) levels and $1.5 billion more of 
exports (assuming commercial exports must be found 
to replace present UN special procurement), in order 
to regain the real per capita trade levels of the mid- 
thirties (1934-38) .* In terms of world trade, this would 
mean that Japan would have to obtain 1.4 percent 
more of world 1951 imports and 1.9 percent more of 
world 1951 exports. As an attainable goal, while dif- 


Professor Cohen, of the Department of Economics at the 
College of the City of New York, is the author of Japan’s 
Economy in War and Reconstruction and other studies. 


1 The above estimates exclude prewar trade with Korea 
and Formosa, which in prewar statistics was not considered 
foreign trade. If Japanese prewar trade with Korea and For- 
mosa is included in the base, Japan would need to expand 
its exports by approximately $2.5 billion to regain the pre- 
war per capita levels of external trade. 
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ficult, such targets should not be impossible if world 
trade expands over the next decade.’ 

What are the prospects that such goals can be at- 
tained, and where can additional markets be found? 
Since the war Japan has been heavily, though decreas- 
ingly, dependent on imports from the United States, 
financed largely by American aid payments. When such 
payments ceased in mid-1951, Japan was still able to 
acquire dollars from “special procurement” orders of 
goods and services for the UN forces in Korea, which 
amounted to $634 million from June 1950 to June 1952, 
and from expenditures by or on behalf of American 
troops stationed in Japan. Hence, in 1951 Japan's 
balance of payments was favorable to the extent of 
$335 million. A deficit on the trade account of $428 
million was more than overcome by a favorable in- 
visible balance of $763 million, due largely to earnings 
from “special procurement” ($327 million) and ex- 
penses of US forces in Japan ($297 million). Japan 
was thus able to increase its holdings of US dollars 
from $278 million in June 1950 to almost $700 million 
in June 1952. 

Few of these dollars, however, were earned in normal 
commerce, as is even more strikingly shown in Japan's 
1951 balance of payments with the dollar area. An ad- 
verse trade balance of $677 million was overcome by 
a favorable invisible balance of $750 million attributable 
mainly to special procurement and expenditures of US 
troops in Japan. 

Obviously a sudden cessation of UN procurement in 
Japan without a corresponding increase in dollar area 
purchases of Japanese goods would wreck Japan's trade 
and her economy. Since such a step would be unthink- 
able, a gradual tapering off of special procurement 
would have to be followed by either (a) large substi- 
tute expenditures in Japan for Korean rehabilitation, 
or (b) a book of US orders for military end-products 
placed over a period of, say, five years and falling off 
as commercial trade with other areas expanded. 

With what other areas? Clearly the best reliable and 
safe prospects for expanding Japanese trade are found 
in the world’s underdeveloped countries: Latin Amer- 
ica, the Near East, south and southeast Asia, and 
Africa. This process would be greatly aided by measures 
of three kinds: 


2 For a fuller discussion see, Jerome B. Cohen, Economic 
Problems of Free Japan (Princeton University Center of In- 
ternational Studies, 1952). 
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international competitors, whereas it is able to under- 
sell the market in the longer established, light con- 
sumer goods industries, such as textiles, where increased 
sales in world markets are difficult because of the 
rrowth of indigenous industries in most of the under- 
developed countries. The market for capital goods of- 
fers better long-run opportunities for Japan, of which 
it is unable at present to take full advantage because 
of the higher prices which it must charge for such 
products 

While many Japanese claim that these high costs 
are due to the fact that Japan has to purchase the im- 
ported raw materials from more distant areas, which 
involves higher transportation charges, an examination 
of present shipping rates and prices does not warrant 
this conclusion. American engineers who have recently 
studied Japanese industrial costs state that improve- 
ments in production techniques and use of more 
modern machinery would lower costs far more than 
the ability to purchase cheaper industrial raw materials. 

Not only would the lowering of costs in the heavy 
and durable goods industries enable Japan to benefit 
from any release of exchange which the underdeveloped 
countries might be able to effect through greater in- 
digenous food output, but the improvement in con- 
sumption levels in these countries would bring with it 
a demand for more complex consumer durables which 
Japan should be able to supply. On all counts, then, 
there is much to be gained by a joint effort on the part 
of the United States, Great Britain, and Japan to fur- 
ther economic development in less advanced areas. The 
resulting expansion of world trade would lessen inter- 
national tensions and trade competition. There would 
be more trade to share, and the achievement of a self- 
supporting economy by Japan would not have to come 
at the expense of Britain. Nor would Britain, in her 
sterling relationships, have to continue the trade and 
currency restrictions which, if maintained and ex- 
panded, might push a desperate Japan over the pre- 


cipice into the Soviet orbit. 


ls the China Trade Vital? 

In recent months there has been a growing demand 
in some conservative Japanese business circles for restor- 
ation of trade with Communist China. Private trade on 
a barter basis was permitted by the occupation in the 
latter part of 1949, and subsequently Japan’s trade with 
Communist China increased (see table). At its post- 
war peak in 1950, however, Japanese trade with Com- 
munist China accounted for but 2.4 percent of Japan’s 
exports and 4.0 percent of its imports. The war in 
Korea stimulated Chinese purchases of iron and steel 
products, of which’ China was the largest purchaser in 
1950. In return for these and other manufactured goods, 
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Communist China sent to Japan some coking coal, iron 
ore, soya beans, peanuts, ramie, and salt. Following 
China’s intervention in the Korean war, Japan, in De- 
cember 1950, prohibited the sale to China of a large 
variety of “strategic” goods, and the Chinese govern- 
ment in turn restricted exports to ‘Japan. Hence by 
1952 the trade had again dropped to a trickle. 


Japanese Trape wirn Cua 
(in million yen)* 

Exports Imports Balance 
1946 221 273 7 52 
1947 761 182 + 579 
1948 287 1,275 — 988 
1949 928 5,587 - 4,659 
1950 7,072 13,759 — 6,687 
1951 2,097 8,440 6,343 
1952” 149 418 269 
* Since April 1949 the official value of the yen has been 
360 to the US dollar 
> January-June 
Source: Bank of Japan, Economic Statistics of Japan 

Need Japan, for self-support, again seek the trade of 
the east Asian mainland? Should it subject itself to the 
political hazards which such trade involves? Are the 
benefits, if any, worth it? Quite clearly, no, on a num- 
ber of counts. 

The importance to Japan of its trade with China 
has been overestimated. It is not traditional, as has 
been claimed." Foreign trade was of little significance 
to Japan until the late 1890s, and Japanese trade with 
China did not assume any importance until the twen- 
tieth century. Even in 1935 Japan obtained only 10.8 
percent of its imports from what is now Red China 
(including Kwantung and Manchuria), which absorbed 
only 10.7 percent of Japanese exports. In the case of 
only six commodities did Japan obtain from China at 
that time a substantial proportion of its import re- 


quirements: copra and oilseeds 83 percent, coking coal 
and organic fertilizers 69 percent each, salt 39 percent, 
iron ore 31 percent, hides and skins 27 percent. 

Since World War II Japan has been able to secure 
most of these commodities from other sources without 


undue difficulty. The need for organic fertilizers has 
diminished since they have been replaced by the chem- 
ical product manufactured in Japan. Salt is now being 
produced in Japan by chemical evaporation of sea 
water. Japan’s prewar food imports came chiefly from 
Korea and Formosa, not from China. Southeast Asia 
was then and is today much more important than 
China as a source of raw materials for Japan 

Japan’s prewar economic ties with China were based 

3 See Robert A. Scalapino, “Japan and Communist Trade,” 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, May 15, 1952. 
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on a semi-colonial relationship which had to be en- 
forced by Japan's military and was resented and op- 
posed by the Chinese. In 1935 approximately two-thirds 
of Japan's trade with China, both import and export, 
was with Kwanturg and Manchuria, which were under 
its political control. Its colonies, Korea and Formosa, 
together were more important than China, both as a 
market and as a source of imports. Sino-Japanese com- 
merce was, furthermore, subsidized by heavy Japanese 
investments in Manchuria, Kwantung, and North 
China. These compulsions of the prewar period are no 
longer operative. 

Some of the recent pressure in Japan for increased 
trade with Communist China resulted from the sharp 
rise in freight rates which followed the outbreak of the 
Korean war. For example, the landed cost of US cok- 
ing coal in Japan doubled, increasing from $15 to $30 
a ton, and most of the increase was due to a rise in 
shipping rates, Some Japanese businessmen made the 
erroncous comparison of matching this $30 cost of US 
coal in 1951 against the $12 cost of Chinese Kailan coal 
in early 1950. Before Korea the differentia] against 
US coal was only $3 a ton, and American engineers 
indicate that this could easily be offset by moderniza- 
tion of Japan’s plant and production techniques. Fur- 
thermore, before Korea, Indian coal was being landed 
in Japan at a lower cost than Kailan coal. Freight 
rates have now receded and it is apparent that iron 
ore and coal from south and southeast Asia can be 
shipped to. Japan at costs competitive with those of 
Communist China. Thus on the supply side there is 
little reason for Japan to rely on Communist China. 


China and Japan's Exports 

On the export side China is not likely to buy con- 
sumer goods as in the past. The Communist regime 
will probably concentrate on machinery and industrial 
equipment, and for purposes of control the Soviet 
Union may insist that China confine its purchases to 
countries of the Soviet bloc. Thus the markets on the 
east Asian mainland which the Osaka cotton merchants 
eagerly contemplate are not likely to eventuate. The 
pattern of state trading now utilized by Communist 
China may leave little room in the future for the 
Japanese private traders and middlemen who now 
have dreams of restoring their prewar connections with 
China 

There are some who believe that Communist China, 
with the approval of the Soviet Union, will encourage 
the growth of trade with Japan in the hope of building 
it up to a high level, at which point it can be cut off 
abruptly, causing grave economic repercussions in Ja- 
pan from which the Japanese Communists could be ex- 


pected to benefit. The theory is that Red China will 
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Amami Gunto: Forgotten Islands 


Allied culturally and historically with Japan, the northern group of the 
Ryukus favors reversion, but meanwhile accepts American administration. 


BY DOUGLAS G. HARING 
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Amami Gunto (gunto means archipelago), which com- 
prises all the islands north of Okinawa toward Japan 
Since the early seventeenth century, Amami has been 
Until V-] Day, 
# southern Kyushu 
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while Okinawa and the southern Ryukyus constituted 


an integral part of Japan nami was 


included in Kagoshima prefecture 


the separate prefecture called Okinawa. Whatever may 
have been the earliest cultural complexion of the Ama 
mi islands, the dominant influence has been Japanese 
ever since 1185 A.D., when the Taira faction, defeated 
in a civil war in Japan, fled to Amami and settled 
There is 


large-scale migration Amami Gunto already was in- 


there much to indicate that prior to this 


tegral in the Japanese cultural area, and there can be 


no doubt that it has « so since that time 
Professor Paring ¢ urtment of Sociology ar 


thropology at 5 ‘ versity, recently spent six 


in Amami Oshims anthropological research 
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Amamians differ somewhat from other Japanese, 
however, both in customs and in temperament. Most of 
these differences are attributable to historical circum- 
stances, The rigorous Tokugawa regime that held Japan 
in a cultural straitjacket from 1600 to 1868 A.D. had 
but slight effect upon Amami Gunto, The anti-Toku- 
rawa duchy of Satsuma in southern Kyushu had re- 
duced the Amami people to serfdom in order to monop- 
olize the wealth derived from Amami sugar; thrdughout 
the 250 years of Tokugawa domination of Japan, Sat- 
suma managed jealously to exclude Tokugawa influence 
from Amami Gunto lest the profitable sugar industry 
pass from Satsuma hands. The so-called “black sugar” 
from Amami still is the favorite candy of Japanese 
peasants, who relish its unique flavor 

With the institution of Japan’s “modern” govern- 
ment and the collapse of the Tokugawa power in 1868, 
the new government in Tokyo freed the serfs on Amami 
and extended the benefits of modernization to the ar- 
chipelago. Perhaps nowhere else in the world is the 
Japanese government of the nineteenth century regarded 
but the grateful 
Tokyo 


Amami’s unique situation fascinates students of Jap- 


as symbolic of liberty and progress ; 
Amamians still feel that way about 


anese history, Because Amami never was subjected to 
the rigid sumptuary controls by which the Tokugawas 
molded the Japanese people for two and a half centur- 
ies, Amami Gunto perpetuates many customs and me- 
mories of pre-Tokugawa Japan. Modern Occidentalized 
Japanese civilization is superimposed, not on a Toku- 
gawa cultural foundation, but on pre-Tokugawa Japan- 
ese culture. Thus Amami Gunto is completely, if ar- 
chaically, Japanese; its deep cultural and sentimental 
ties to Japan differ from the more superficial Japan- 
ization of Okinawa. 


Amami Gunto contains about 220,000 people, who 
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inhabit five major islands: the largest island is Amari 
Oshima (literally, “Amami Big Island”),’ which with 
closely adjacent Kakeroma Island totals 323 square 
miles and holds half of the population of the gunto; 
the other four islands together cover 167 square miles 
and, in diminishing order of size, are Tokuno, Okierabu, 
Kikai, and Yoron. 

Amami Oshima is extremely rugged and mountainous 
with magnificent panoramas of steep mountain and 
deep fjord; the mountains almost preclude communi- 
cation between villages except by sea, but they do pro- 
vide hydroelectricity—a resource available nowhere else 
in the Ryukyus. The latitude corresponds to that of 
Tampa, Fla.; hence the climate is mild and rainfall 
is even heavier than in Okinawa. Natural resources 
are meager; there is an unknown quantity of mangan- 
ese, railway ties are exported, and fisheries prosper in- 
termittently. Not more than 5 or 6 percent of the area 
of Amami Oshima can be cultivated; poverty-ridden 
peasants eke out a miserable sustenance from tiny 
patches of rice land in the valleys and crude hillside 
terraces devoted to sweet potatoes. A limited diet of 
sweet potatoes and fish is supplemented when crops fail 
by the abundant cycads (plants resembling tree ferns or 
palms). Cycad products, however, are unpalatable and 
slightly poisonous; the people refer to the island as “the 
Cycad Hell.” Pit vipers and adders abound and many 
people die annually from snake-bite. 

The metropolis and major port of Amami Gunto is 
Naze on Amami Oshima, with 32,000 people. Naze har- 
bor is unsafe in typhoons. The strait between Amami 
Oshima and Kakeroma, however, affords one of the 
finest harbors in the world; the Japanese Navy used 
this place as a safe retreat free from threats of typhoon 
damage. Another excellent harbor is Tatsugo Bay in 
northern Oshima. The other islands of the gunto are 
less fortunate in harbors; but they have relatively more 
level land and their agricultural production is corres- 
pondingly higher. 


Anti-Okinawa, Pro-Japan Feeling 

Although thousands of Amami laborers currently are 
employed on Okinawa, Amamians have scant affection 
for Okinawans. Okinawans emigrate to Hawaii, to Bra- 
zil or Peru, or to any promising warm country. Ama- 
mians, however, emigrate only to Japan proper. Ama- 
mi’s ties to Japan are stronger than mere sentiment; 
almost every family has a son, daughter, or other close 
relative living in Japan. Few if any Amami families 
have intermarried with Okinawans. Amamian folklore 

1 The word oshima, meaning “big island,” has a long O, 
and is sometimes written ohshima or ooshima; it should not 
be confused with oshima with a short O, which means “small 


island.” 
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and folksong express a traditional distrust of the slick, 
sophisticated Okinawan who is sure to swindle the in- 
nocent countryman from Amami. 

In 1952 the US Army Civil Administration of the 
Ryukyus instituted an all-Ryukyu democratic govern- 
ment with an elected assembly. While the US Army 
has won the confidence of a majority of Amamians, 
the new all-Ryukyu govermment is viewed with suspi- 
cion because Amamians fear dominance by rich and 
populous Okinawa. They even suggest that US Army 
rule is preferable to Okinawan dominance, After all, 
Amami has paid no taxes‘ to the United States, the 
Army has administered public lands and buildings with 
scrupulous regard for native welfare, and the Army 
refrains from interfering with native customs and poli- 
tics—apart from a vigilant interest in the time-honored 
Amamian pastime of smuggling. 

The real basis of dissatisfaction with the all-Ryukyu 
government, however, is the deep, abiding loyalty of 
Amamians to Japan. They are not happy to find an in- 
ternational boundary interposed between themselves 
and their close relatives, between Amami and the col- 
leges their children attend, between their homes and 
their accustomed daily papers and magazines. A slightly 
overdrawn but not misleading analogy would be pro- 
vided by the imagined feelings of the people of the 
state of Maine if they suddenly were divorced from 
the United States and incorporated into French Can- 
ada. Consequently Amamians have developed a vigor- 
ous “Reversion Movement” to demand reunion with 
Japan. 

This Amamian Reversion Movement provides one 
more worry for Japan’s responsible officials. No Japan- 
ese politician who would even hesitate about restora- 
tion of any of Japan's former territory could hope for 
reelection, so officials publicly endorse the Reversion 
Movement. Japan's budget, however, is in precarious 
condition, and Amami Gunto is a deficit area. Prior 
to the war, Japan subsidized Amami Gunto to the 
tune of more than $300,000 annually, plus special 
grants. Japanese administrators would prefer to let the 
Americans worry about Amami'’s deficits for a few more 
years, but dare not say so in the face of the Reversion 
Movement.” 


Communists Exploit Reversion Movement 
Amami Gunto therefore affords a perfect bit of 

troubled water for Communist fishing. Amami’s Com- 

munists—mostly converted to Communism while in 


2 “There are strong possibilities of the return of Amami 
Island to Japan in the near future,” Masayoshi Kakitsubo of 
the Japanese Foreign Office told the press on September 27, 
1952, five days before the Japanese general election (Jiji 
Press) .—Ep. 
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Manchuria with Japanese labor corps—concentrate 
their energies in the Reversion Movement. Thus they 
can pose as Japanese patriots—“Deliver pathetic little 
Amami from slavery to American exploiters! Return 
us to our Fatherland!”—-while causing maximum an- 
noyance to both the Japanese government and the oc- 
cupying Americans. Long ago, Amamians, o* erwhelmed 
with s@lf-pity, dubbed their archipelago “The Forgotten 
Isles” and the Communists reiterate that theme tire- 
lessly: “We are the forgotten people. We have no 
homeland, no flag. But Americans cannot enslave us 
though they cover the land with their jails!” 

This sort of talk amuses many of the people, for 
Amamians have a lively sense of humor. They know 
that their one jai! is far from filled and 
its inmates are held because of American action 
Japan; and 


that few of 
they 
know that taxes would be heavier under 
they enjoy the camaraderie of Americans 

Hence the more responsible and thoughtful Amami- 
ans, while they earnestly long to be rejoined to Japan 
refrain from vigorous Reversionist agitation. They say 
“Americans treat us fairly and generously. America set 
the Philippines free; they will turn us back to Japan 
Meanwhile we should not do anything that 
This con- 


in time 
could be misconstrued as anti-American.” 
scientious reticence, however, leaves the field open to 
the Communists, who continuously misrepresent Amer- 
ica and American motives, and who attain leadership 
in the Reversion Movement by default and promote it 
by demagoguery. Thus in March 1952, the five Repre- 
sentatives elected from Amami to the new all-Ryukyu 
Assembly included one Communist; since then a poli- 
tician who notoriously curries favor with the Commu- 
nists has been elected Mayor of Naze. The explanation 
is that above all else the people desire reunion with 


“We dislike and distrust these Communists 


Japan: 
>» 


but who else is doing anything about reversion 
Amami Gunto is a tiny speck in a troubled, misnamed 
ocean. Amamian fishermen often report seeing Russian 
submarines; this emphasizes the point that Amami’s 
return to Japan is contingent upon US military strategy 
There is much evidence that Amamians will cherish a 
very strong friendship for the United States if they are 
allowed to rejoin Japan, and that the newly-learned 
ideals of democracy have taken root. But if strategic 
considerations render it inadvisable to return Amami 
to Japan, Americans must act promptly to win and hold 
the confidence of Amami people; there must be frank 
explanations in the Japanese language and detailed 
revelations of the treachery of Communist leadership 
Amami may become a sore spot in a strategic area; 
that danger can still be averted by wise policy, made 
effective by Americans in Amami who know the lan- 
guage, understand the culture, and like the people. 
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THE CONQUERED PRESS. By William J. Coughlin. Palo 
Alto: Pacific Books, 1952. 159 pp. $3.00. 
This is a brief, compact, objective journalistic history of the 
handling of the Japanese press by General MacArthur's SCAP 
ipation. Nine ¢bhapters are de- 
s concerned with an analysis of 


staff sections during the oc« 
voted to that subject: one 

the SCAP treatment of foreign correspondents assigned to 
the occupation. The book is in no sense a detailed historical 
analysis of SCAP press reforms and their vicissitudes, but is 
rather a summary of events; consequently it can serve as little 
a skillful introduction to a subject that is in ereat 


re than 
ed of exhaustive and thoughtful treatment 
It is difficult to discern any 

author appears to have done an 
presenting the facts on all sides. This is particularly noticeable 
in his discussion of the famous Yomiuri case, which before its 
conclusion had succeeded in involving the left and the right 

wth the occupation and Japan in an inextricable tangle in 


particular point of view—the 
admirable journalistic job of 


which personal hostilities gradually became the only discern- 
ible landmark. The reviewer has heard the story at length 
from at least two of the principals in the case, and can testify 


to the balance and relevant selection of facts in Mr. Cough- 


lin’s account 


If the author leans yny particular direction, it is toward 
general approval of the press policies of General MacArthur, 
General Dyke, Lt. Col. Nugent, Major Imboden, and most 
f their subordin On the whole, he feels that the reforms 
were sound, reasonably well administered, and did much to 
democratize” the Japanese press and newspaper society, and 
turn back Communist penetration 

[he chapter on foreign correspondents is equally objective, 
and give ccin etails of the several battles royal between 
Headquarters and such redoubtable newsmen as Keyes Beech, 


Pete Kalischer, Compton Pakenham, and others 


Ohio State University JOHN W. BENNETT 
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